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The Union Management Co-operative Plan 
on the 


Canadian National Railways 


By A. J. THomas, Assistant to General Supervisor of Shop Methods 


A RECENT publication suggests that the labor problem has three divisions: 

(1) the protection of the worker from oppressive conditions, (2) lessen- 
ing the struggle between capital and labor, and (3) interesting wage earners in 
production and securing their co-operation towards increased output and de- 
creased costs. It is unnecessary to observe that the solution of the first and 
third divisions would mean the elimination of the second. 

The purpose of this article is not to deal in any detail with the matter of 
wage rates, industrial disease, insecurity of employment or any of the other 
ills with which the worker in industry must contend, nor with the losses borne 
by management through inefficient and uninterested workers. Its purpose 
rather is to point to a principle which has a direct relation to the solution of 
these problems, and to deal with one particular application of it in the trans- 
portation industry. This is the principle of co-operation among the working 
forces engaged in any branch of the productive process. 

The very word “co-operation” offers almost unlimited possibilities, but 
there is no need for conjecture, as the application of various phases of this 
principle has been one of the most significant developments in industrial rela- 
tions in recent years, and it is fast reaching the stage where its value may be 
measured in terms of dollars and cents. 

It is a fair statement to make that in whatever branch of industry this 
principle of co-operation has been applied, it has been followed by at least a 
measure of success. This success has called not a little attention from the 
thinking public to the fact that each worker in industry, or body of workers, 
has some contribution to make towards the industrial problem, apart altogether 
from carrying out his every day duties, and that in giving to each member of 
industry the opportunity to express his opinion about those things which are a 
part of his daily work, things which he understands and which concern him 
vitally, lies an industrial democracy that should be sought after rather than 
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pushed in the background as a radical and disturbing force, bringing dangers 
in its wake. That employers and employees alike are realizing the importance 
of this is evidenced by the increasing frequency with which this principle is 
being adopted in industrial circles, and so we hear of a “profit-sharing plan” 
here, a “co-operative” one there, of “mutual benefits,” “Union-management,” 
“Employee representation,” and so on. 

Speaking on the subject of “Employee Representation,” the Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the Miami Copper Company is quoted as saying: 


“It helps to increase production and it also serves to develop and satisfy the human 
beings engaged in the productive processs. Also, what is of first importance is that 
it serves to bring minds and emotions, that have been apart, together,—it serves as 
a vehicle for the right sort of leadership on the part of the management—for a leader- 
ship more compatible with our present democratic ideals—a leadership that will pre- 
serve the dignity and self-respect of each human being who forms part of the pro- 
ductive process.” 


Any plan for the solution of the industrial problem, no matter how strongly 
it may be buttressed and supported by the facts and figures of economists, 
must of necessity fail if it leaves out of account the human factor. The recog- 
nition of this factor is perhaps the chief element that has made for the success 
of the many co-operative schemes already adopted, for when what has been 
merely a productive mass becomes a part of an educational and morale giving 
system, much may be looked for and much will be realized. 

During 1925 what is known (it might be said “commonly” known) as 
the Canadian National Railways Co-operative Plan was put into effect in the 
major shops of that System, which operate for the maintenance of equipment 
and employ some ten thousand men. This plan is somewhat differently con- 
structed from that usually adopted in other branches of industry and by some 
railway companies in the United States, in that it makes no provision for the 
discussion by its co-operative committees of wage agreements and settling of 
grievances. These questions, as formerly, are dealt with by negotiation be- 
tween the representatives of the trade unions and the management. 

No legislation was necessary to put this Co-operative Plan in effect. 
Through its adoption no principle of trade unionism is violated, nor is there 
any detraction from the authority which properly belongs to the management, 
but it presents an opportunity for the employees not only to express their 
opinion on working conditions but to offer remedial suggestions for the bet- 
terment of such working conditions. Yet, more important still, it provides a 
place where representatives of the management and representatives of the em- 
ployees may meet, not as two sides in an argument, but as one force, united in 
a common aim and working together for benefits which will be mutually 
shared. 

The plan was put into effect by the formation of a Co-operative Committee 
at each shop, composed of representatives of the management and of the em- 
ployees. The management is, in most cases, represented by the Shop Super- 
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intendent and heads of the various departments, while the elected representa- 
tives of the employees, are, as a rule, the regular Trade Union Shop Com- 
mittee, each Craft having one representative. 

The Committees hold two meetings each month and discuss matters of 
shop policy and operation affecting the local shop. Matters affecting more 
than one shop, or the system generally, are referred to a Regional Committee 
composed of the Superintendent of Motive Power and Car Equipment and 
his staff, representing the Management, and the Executive Board of the Sys- 
tem of Federation of Shopmen’s Union, representing the employees. This 
Regional Committee is called at regular intervals to consider the matters men- 
tioned and also any recommendations that may be referred to it from any shop 
as being of such importance as to require a decision from that body. 

The plan was first introduced at the Moncton Shops in February, 1925, 
and by October it had been adopted in all the major repair shops on the sys- 


CLASSIFICATION OF SuBJECTS ADVANCED By Co-Operative COMMITTEES 


From 
Introduction 
of Planto Year Ending 
Dec. 31,1926 Dec. 31,1927 Total 





1. Prospective Business Cards—Sale of Money Or- 

ders, Hotel Patronage, Etc. .........cccscccees 17 7 24 
2. Bonus System and Measured Production........ 40 1 41 
3. Operation of Co-operative Plan ............... 40 17 57 
4, Agpenbiee TAP aoc cee cciccsiccccvccecsae 8 2 10 
5. Passes, Half-Fare Orders, etc., for Employees. . — 4 4 
6. Cashing Pay Cheques on Plant ................ 5 1 6 
7. Co-operation in production, improved work, punc- 

CD: conn keehainisveeunabenereswskeths 12 17 29 
8. Increase in Staff, Promotion of Employees, wages, 

Oi. oct addantaknkuaee end kdbeeeea wea ens ose Kew a 14 14 28 
De OE BE Be co ewicescierceccencescienes 81 40 121 
BE ED ccc ncntcesgeceesccnsesas .. 19 4 23 
11. Condition of Shops, Lighting, Heating, Sani- 

GE ctabvocnuisncinbadisehetentassnsesdenuenes 181 149 330 
12. Maintenance of Equipment Costs, Output Records 9 7 16 
13. Manufacture of and repairs to Equipment........ 94 211 305 
14. Purchase of new Equipment ................+5. 184 181 365 
15. Care of Tools and Machinery ................. 29 29 58 
16. Change in location of Equipment, Repairs to 

ee ae errr re 421 305 726 
17. Defective Materials—Purchase of new Materials. 39 122 161 
18. Reclamation of Materials, Elimination of Waste, 

Te: ccbdicncneraiahOnesbaknsdehetetentenesne* 85 67 152 
19. Manufacture of Material, Work done in Shops. . — 26 26 
y Ee SO Re rrr ree 74 4 78 

- 21. Storage of Materials, Delivery Shortages, etc... 199 108 307 
22. Shop Methods and Practices ...........-.++-. wins 417 278 695 
23. Alteration to Standard Designs for Locomotives 

a eee ke wee ata ae ne was ecwacs 33 43 76 
24. Maintenance of Locomotives and Cars .......... 156 1 157 
25. Miscellaneous (Unclassified) ...........2-2+0e05 57 75 132 





DOO. occccccacesesctscnscovesscsscccusocs 2,214 1,713 3,927 
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tem. During the year 1926, 1,532 recommendations were advanced, 1,235 of 
which were adopted, and at the end of the year 122 were pending further 
consideration. Any member of the Committee is at liberty to bring forward 
for discussion any suggestion for improvement in shop practice, etc., and a 
résumé of the minutes of the meetings brings out many interesting features. 
The Management reserves the right to postpone, or if necessary reject, the 
application of suggestions that may be impracticable or involve a large ex- 
penditure of money. Many practical suggestions in shop methods have been 
advanced and adopted effecting a considerable saving, and not a few of the 
Committees’ recommendations have found their way into the standard main- 
tenance regulations for the system. Conservation of materials, care of tools 
and equipment, minor repairs and alterations to plant, lighting, heating, venti- 
lation—these are only a few of the matters discussed and acted upon. Defec- 
tive and poor supplies have had their place in the discussions with the result 
that in several instances a better grade of material is being received. Reclama- 
tion of material in the plants is another subject of interest. The appearance 
of the shops is becoming a matter of pride; working conditions are better. 
Some Committees have prepared a bulletin board for the shops and every two 
weeks a new co-operative slogan appears. “What is Union-Management Co- 
operation?” asks one bulletin, and the answer appears, “Whole-hearted and 
sincere co-operation in all matters, between Management and Employees, and 
extended through their respective representatives on the Co-operative 
Committee.” 
The bulletin goes on with three further questions: 
“Are you Co-operating in the Management of these Shops? 


“Are you availing yourself of the opportunity of doing so by bring- 
ing your ideas or suggestions before your representatives? 
Are you participating in the benefits resultant from improved shop 
efficiency and increased output?” 
ending thus: 


“We answer the first question ; we leave YOU to answer the others.” 

That is surely indicative of the spirit of co-operation whereby the men are 
learning from the Management and the Management is learning from the men. 
These are some of the activities of the Committees. It may be too soon 

to say a great deal about results and yet results are everywhere apparent. 
When the plan, as submitted by the officials of the Federated Shop Crafts, 
was accepted by the Management of the Canadian National Railways, it was 
understood that economies resulting from co-operation would enable the Man- 
agement to further stabilize employment. The principal incentive to increased 
efficiency was thus the Company’s guarantee that the expected improvements 
in production would not make for irregular employment, but would rather 
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result in an increase in the work available. This meant, of course, an increase 
in the yearly earnings of the men employed in the Canadian National Shops. 
During 1926 there was not a reduction in staff nor an interruption in working 


hours, and this, from the employees’ viewpoint may be said to have justified 
the Co-operative Plan. 


In the mechanical industry, three results,—apart from the stabilizing 
of employment,—may be looked for from a co-operation of this kind, viz. (1) 
increase in output, (2) improvement in the quality of the work performed, 
and (3) saving in material. 

That these are the results of co-operation has been proved in other in- 
dustries and by other railway companies, and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways Co-operative Plan is a further witness to the truth of this statement. 
Since increase in output, improvement in the quality of work done, and saving 
in material, have an important place in the finances of the Company, the ques- 
tion arises as to measuring this co-operative gain and sharing the profits with 
those who have helped to secure it. So we come back to the statement in the 
first paragraph of this paper that co-operation is fast reaching the stage 
where its value may be measured in terms of dollars and cents. As the co- 
operative plan develops and expands, some method of measurement must 


Summary or Supyects Broucut Up at Co-Operative CoMMITTEE MEETINGS 
January Ist, 1926 ro Decemser 3lst, 1926 


Brought 
No. up by Brought 
of Subjects NoAc- No. No. Manage- up by 
Brought Up cepted Dropped Pending ment Employees 





Atlantic Region 





Moncton Motive Power ........ 274 247 11 16 63 211 
Moncton Car Shops ............ 132 124 5 3 39 93 
Central Region 
Leaside Car Dept. .............. 161 109 46 6 60 101 
London Car Shops ............. 107 99 - 8 21 86 
Montreal Motive Power ........ 80 70 4 6 10 70 
Montreal Car Department ...... 101 84 4 13 10 91 
St. Malo Motive Power ........ 144 100 22 22 33 111 
Stratford Motive Power ........ 123 110 5 8 34 89 
Western Region 
Ft. Rouge Motive Power ...... 81 39 38 4 12 69 
Ft. Rouge Car Dept. ........... 63 35 26 2 13 50 
Transcona Motive Power ...... 109 89 10 10 57 52 
EE SEE Scccevccstsccdees 73 63 4 6 7 66 
Grand Trunk Western Region 
Battle Creek Motive Power .... 46 40 = 6 15 31 
Battle Creek Roundhouse ....... 38 26 - 12 15 23 
TD icciscumemmebiduwelions 1,532 1,235 175 122 389 =-:1,143 











Shop Methods Office, April 10th, 1928. 
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be set up and will be set up, but further data and a longer term of experiment 
may be necessary before this is possible. 

In discussing and enumerating the results of co-operation it should not 
be forgotten that not even the most elaborate system of accounting devised 
by statisticians, can measure all the benefits which accrue from a co-operative 
plan that seeks to raise the morals of the working forces of an industry 
and gives life and opportunity to values heretofore unrecognized. Nor is 
it possible to determine the extent to which the influence of this improved 
morale may spread. The employee does not, as a rule, carry home with 
him, or back to work next morning, a grouch about some valuable piece of 
machinery which is idle for repairs, awaiting the touch of some master hand. 
It is the five-minute repair job, the leaky roof with its irritating drip, the 
loose board in the floor, some old-time method that could be improved upon, 
—it is these things that put the chip on his shoulder and make his work a 
drudgery by day and a subject of complaint by night. Trifling these things 
may be, but always it is the “Little rift within the lute.” But now the tables 
are turned,— it is not the music but the discord that is silenced, for he has 
a voice in remedying these minor annoyances (they may be nothing more, ) 
and a place where the ideas for betterment, sometimes they are almost ideals, 
which burn within him will be listened to and acted upon. So the chip falls 
from his shoulder, and freed of this burden which is never a light one, 
work has a new meaning and a vastly different place in his life. 

There is the story of the three stone masons who were asked by a casual 
onlooker as to what they were doing. The first man replied in answer to the 
question, “I am working for my wages,” The second man said “Can’t you see 
that I am cutting stone,” but the third mason answered “I am building a 
cathedral.” 

One of the most interesting developments in connection with the co- 
operative plan has been the discussion in trade union meetings of methods 
of getting new business for the road. Night meetings with business men in 
the shops, have been held at many points for the purpose of pointing out the 
importance to the town of continued activity in the shops and the connection 
between the volume of traffic hauled by the road and the amount of repair 
work available. A considerable amount of new traffic, both freight and pas- 
senger, has been secured in this way. Soliciting business for a friendly em- 
ployer is a new trade union activity which may prove to be one of the most 
significant developments out of the relationship established on Canadian 
National Railways. 

There is not a little speculation and prophesy as to the place co-operation 
will hold in industry in the days to come. This is largely speculation, but 
one thing is certain—it is here to stay—not for better or for worse—but de- 
cidedly for better, and it is not improbable that in the final issue it may prove 
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to be the key to the door of industrial peace which alone will bring true pros- 
perity to employers and employees alike. 


SuMMARY OF Susyects Broucut Up at Co-Operative CommitrEE MEETINGS 
January Ist, 1927 to DecemsBer 31st, 1927 


Brought 
No. up by Brought 
of Subjects NoAc- No. No. Manage- up by 


Brought Up cepted Dropped Pending ment Employees 





Atlantic Region 
Campbellton Roundhouse ...... 10 





2 - 8 4 6 
Charlottetown .................. 7 3 - 4 2 5 
BO a 9 5 1 a 2 7 
Halifax Mech. (Willow Park).. 12 4 - 8 3 9 
Moncton Motive Power ....... 165 149 4 12 19 146 
ON SS eae ee 137 122 7 8 19 118 
Moncton Roundhouse .......... 21 9 Zz 10 1 20 
Riviére du Loup ............... 20 8 - 12 14 6 
rata cig sale cece Taxa guna 16 8 2 6 2 14 
RN te ark lat er ae 15 4 - 11 1 14 
BEE ahssieidniuascaccewatnn 12 9 1 2 2 10 
Central Region 
Rs at a a 19 6 - 13 1 18 
io i ea greta 13 4 - 9 6 7 
rN ia 11 1 - 10 - 11 
Leaside Motive Power .......... 73 60 11 2 11 62 
EEE SRO ae ene 131 113 - 18 19 112 
London Roundhouse ........... 9 1 - 8 I 8 
a a ar a a rk 7 - - 7 4 3 
Montreal Motive Power ....... 89 78 1 10 9 80 
I OE ooo nic cendancecaes 93 79 5 9 11 82 
Montreal Car (Eastern Lines).. 32 8 3 21 4 28 
RE EE vavankwaastuxeans 8 6 - y 1 7 
PL. cc axnncesacaneexcuwe y 2 - - - 2 
Sarnia Motive Power .......... 5 - - 5 - 5 
REMIT pi becccueestuwewwaied y - - 2 - 2 
i | RRR eer 124 76 26 22 22 102 
Stratford Motive Power ...... 100 96 - 4 11 89 
Stratford Roundhouse .......... 7 2 - 5 1 6 
Toronto Motive Power ......... 9 4 - 5 - 9 
Toronto Car Dept. ............ 32 25 - 7 6 26 
tad cia Se regs ces alee 24 13 3 8 5 19 
Ge Ls ctcceeseennses 7 4 1 2 - 7 
Western Region 
Ft. Rouge Motive Power........ 53 34 11 8 10 43 
8 rT TT. 81 41 26 14 31 50 
Transcona Motive Power ....... 106 90 12 4 62 44 
WEEE kone kusaesens sees 85 63 7 15 12 73 
Grand Trunk Western Region 
Battle Cr. Motive Power....... 112 101 - 11 17 95 
Battle Cr. Roundhouse ......... 36 23 8 5 19 17 
EE oi wcaae heed tarebinnheaks 19 12 - Zz 6 13 
TR obec eueunbaatandion 1,713 1,265 131 317 338 ~=—-:1,375 








Shop Methods Office, March 22nd, 1928. 











An Employee Training Program 
What Policies Should Underlie an Employee Training Program? 


Summary of Discussion by Wa ter S. Berry, Director of Training 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


A MEETING of the A. M. A. members who are interested in training was 

held at Buffalo in June. During the round table discussion the need 
for training more skilled mechanics was very forcefully brought out. Figures 
were given, showing the great reduction in the number of skilled workmen 
coming into this country. Also the decrease in the number of apprentices in 
training. 

It was shown that a large variety of agencies have developed to furnish 
the trained men needed in industry. 

There is need for more attention to the problem of training as the situa- 
tion, while not alarming, is urgent. The five topics given in the program 
were then taken up in order, and concensus of opinion obtained. 

1. Does it pay to train employees ? 


a. Who does it pay? 
b. Who should pay? 


There was unanimous agreement that it pays to train employees in their 
work, trades apprentices, skilled operators, clerks, etc. 


a. It pays the workers, stockholders, management, community, and 

customers. 

b. The employees, the industry, and the community should each con- 

tribute. 

2. Should all employees be trained or only limited selected groups? 

Both. Training to be effective must be specific. All employees should 
be trained in their work. Some groups will need much more training than 
others. 

3. Does trade training or job training more nearly meet present-day 
needs ? 

Again, both are needed. The trades are breaking down into highly 
skilled specialties. A large number of these specialists are needed and a much 
smaller number of all around mechanics. 

It is possible for a man to become skilled at the different parts of a trade 
and so to learn the entire trade. This is generally known as stealing the trade. 
It usually takes much longer than the regular apprentice course and is a waste- 
ful process for both the man and the company. But many companies pat 
themselves on the back that they are getting the trained men that they need 
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without the expense of a training program. If all of the facts were available 
they would probably find that they were paying dearly for their lack of train- 
ing. Inefficient production, spoiled work, and increased turnover, are costly 
accompaniments of lack of training. 

4. Whose responsibility is it to see that employees are trained? 

This topic was discussed from two angles, job training and education. 
It was agreed that the individuals on the jobs and management had a primary 
responsibility in job training, and the community a secondary interest. The 
individuals and the community had primary and management secondary re- 
sponsibility in general education. 

5. What are the ten most important problems in the field of employee 
training today? Two sets of ten points and one of four were submitted: 


Ten Most Important : 


1. Preparing a decentralized training program. 
. Getting highest officials interested in training. 
Interesting department heads in program, 
Developing supervisors for work. 
. Training the instructors or foremen. 
. Preparing curriculum and text material. 
. Getting interest of apprentices in program. 
. Putting over. 
g. Staff facilitation. 
10. Measurement. 
Condensed List : 
1. List of objectives. 
2. Administrative plan to secure. 
3. Selection of teaching technique and content. 
4. Supervision and control. 


ON ANH WwW N 


Some Problems of Administering an Employee 
Training Program 


Summary of Discussion by A. B. Gates, Assistant Manager of Industrial Relations 
Commonwealth Edison Company 


1. Selection 


It was agreed that a consideration of the effects of proper selection on 
the possibilities of conducting a comprehensive employee training program 
can be grouped under two headings: 


a. Attitude 
In general, measurement of the information obtained at the time of em- 
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ployment as to past record, desires, inclinations, etc., is in a very unscientific 
state, probably not more than 25 per cent efficient. 


b. Aptitude 


In the group’s opinion, tests can be used as a rather coarse screen to 
separate the applicants into two groups; those who can be trained and those 
who are, by temperament or for other reasons, not fitted for the line of work 
in question. There seemed also to be an agreement that the results of the test 
cannot be used safely, as an indication of the degree of proficiency which can 
be expected from those suitable for the work. 


2. Practical Experience 


Discussion on this subject centered around apprentices, and it was agreed 
that all apprentices should work on production and not on practice work. If 
work can be brought to the apprentice in a training room and carried on in 
the training room on a production basis, experience has shown that this plan 
can be used successfully and, in some cases, is preferable to moving the ap- 
prentice to the work for the reason that production conditions can be con- 
trolled so as to emphasize the training features of the work more effectively. 
If, however, the work is of such a nature that this cannot be readily done, the 
apprentice in every case should be moved from one work location to another. 
There was general agreement on the point that the process of apprentice train- 
ing makes mechanics and not sub-foremen, and, in general, it is made clear 
to the apprentice that he is mastering the mechanics of the work rather than 
the problems of supervision or management. The question was raised as to 
whether preliminary training is ever necessary before production is begun. 
Discussion brought out the fact that preliminary instruction is necessary in 
work involving: (1) complicated machinery, (2) possibilities of excessive 
waste of expensive material, (3) possibilities of serious complications with 
the customers, (4) great physical danger to the workman or to fellow work- 
men. 


3. The Instructor 


There appears to be considerable variation in the method used of in- 
structing apprentices, in that in some places a supervisor or training man 
primarily interested in the training program does the instructing, while in 
others the foreman on the job, with the aid of staff men, does the instructing. 
It appeared, however, that the place of giving instructions is determined by 
the conditions in general. Where the work must be done on the job rather 
than in a training room, the foreman either does the instructing or does it in 
cooperation with a training man, In every case it was agreed that the fore- 
man must be sold on the idea that training is a large part of supervision. 

It was also agreed that the successful training man must have a person- 
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ality suited to the work of teaching. All training carried on in class or in the 
training room, having to do especially with the technical side of the work, is 
done by trainers trained in the technique of teaching, but even in some classes 
of this work it is necessary that the men have a practical background of ex- 
perience as well, and in work having to do with actual production practical 
experience is essential. 


4. Standards 


a. Standards of measuring the results of the training program. 


No one measuring stick has been found for the measurement of effective- 
ness of the training program. However, the time required to bring the new 
worker to normal production, the elimination of waste, general efficiency, and 
similar items can be used to measure the effectiveness of the program and of 
the trainer as a trainer. 


b. Standards to be attained by the training method. 


Although many companies have set up a definite period as a limit on the 
time to be spent in training the beginner, there seemed to be some question as 
to the desirability of this practice. It was pointed out that in some cases, 
better results have been attained by placing the new employee on production as 
soon as a certain standard of speed or quality, or both, has been attained by 
the beginner. 


6. Compensation and Incentive 


In the case of foreman or supervisory training it was not brought out tliat 
financial incentives have been used to increase interest of the participants in 
the training material or to encourage them to complete the training program. 
It was, however, generally agreed that, for this, group pride in job and the 
recognition that is sure to come with improvements in work are probably 
the only incentives that are necessary. 

In apprentice training the greatest incentive to the apprentice is the 
shortening of the necessary training period before the beginner reaches normal 
production and normal compensation. A bonus, however, has been offered to 
apprentices at the completion of the training program. 


In the case of the workers, increased earnings at an earlier date than 
would be possible without an organized training program seems to be suffi- 
cient incentive to encourage participation and interest. Many companies, how- 
ever, offer a bonus to the inspector or foreman for getting the worker to nor- 
mal production in a period shorter than that prescribed as standard. This 
practice, however, has resulted in strain on the workers due to the natural 
tendency to slack off on progress made for a period sufficient to become fully 
familiar and adjusted to the rate of production. Proper supervision of the 
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trainers will tend to minimize, if not eliminate, the bad results from pressing 
the beginner at this point. 


7. Follow-Up After Training 


Although no one definite plan suitable to all situations can be devised for 
effectively following up the training, it was generally agreed that the line 
organization has primary responsibility for seeing to it that the training is 
followed up in such a way as to make certain that the employees continue to 
carry out the work in the way they have been trained and follow in such fu- 
ture training as is necessary when new methods or processes are developed. 
The training department’s function in this phase of the work is that of staff in 
the furnishing of advice as to the best methods to be used for the purpose. 


Survey of Foreman Training in New Jersey * 
By J. H. Vertress, Rutgers University 


A SURVEY of the experience of New Jersey companies in Foreman Train- 
ing and of their attitude toward it was conducted during the past summer 
by the Foreman Training Committee of the University Extension Division 
of Rutgers University. The survey was conducted under the direction of 
W. R. Adams, Superintendent of the International Motor Company, Plain- 
field, New Jersey, who is Chairman of the Foreman Training Committee. 

The survey was made in an attempt to discover to what extent employers 
in the state feel the need for organized foreman training, the type of training 
desired, methods preferred, and what effect varied experiences with foreman 
training courses, foreman associations and routine production conferences 
have had upon the attitude of employers toward organized training courses. 
In the survey, the size of groups, location of the plant and nature of the in- 
dustry are considered in their effect on the attitude and opinions of employers. 
A questionnaire was used as the basis of the survey. Replies were received 
from 109 plants or approximately 15 per ceut of the industrial plants in New 
Jersey employing over 100 persons. 

The distribution of the plants replying to the questionnaire was found 
to have a high correlation with the total group in the state, both as to numbers 
employed and location. More than 20 types of industrial activity were repre- 
sented in the replies to the questionnaire. 


Eighty-three, or 76 per cent of the 109 plants replying are favorable, 





*Summary of a report read at the Third Annual Industrial Extension Conference, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., September 11, 1928. 
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in principle at least, to organized training for foremen, while only 11 plants 
indicate an unfavorable attitude. 


Eighty per cent of the employees represented in the entire group worked 
in plants favorable to foreman training, whereas only 6.5 per cent of the em- 
ployees worked in plants answering “no” or “doubtful.” 

Among the 16 plants included in the survey, and employing 1,000 or 
more persons, there were no negative or doubtful answers and only three 
failed to answer this question. 


Persistence of Foreman Training 


One of the most significant facts brought out by the survey relates to the 
effect of experience in foreman training on the attitude of the organization 
toward it. Thirty-six of the 109 plants had had experience in foreman train- 
ing and 35 of these still believe in such training, Of the 73 plants without 
experience in organized foreman training, 48, or 66 per cent, expressed them- 
selves as believing in it. 

The survey indicates that the experience of plants with organized fore- 
man training has considerable influence on the choice of subject matter for 
such courses. Forty-one replies indicated “Human Relations” as the major 
subject for foreman training, 23 selected “Production” and 9 selected “Or- 
ganization Problems.” However, 40 per cent of the replies from plants with- 
out experience in foreman training selected “Production” as subject matter, 
while only 22 per cent of the experienced plants selected it. This seems to 
indicate that experience in foreman training tends to increase the interest in 
human relations as subject matter. 

Preference for leadership in foreman training was not included in the 
questionnaire. However, 36 companies, in replying, indicated preference 
either for “inside” or “outside” leadership. Twenty-six of these companies 
prefer to secure leaders from outside the plant. 

Preference for methods of instruction was indicated by 38 companies. 
Here was found the widest divergence of opinion. Twelve different methods 
were suggested, ranging from lectures to plant visits. Plants experienced in 
foreman training, however, almost unanimously selected either a combination 
of lecture and discussion or the latter alone. 


Community Foreman Training 


A section of the questionnaire included questions relative to community 
foreman training associations and their effect as a stimulus to foreman train- 
ing within the plant. It was found that the foreman training associations, 
one of the major objectives of which is to stimulate professional development 
of foremen, accomplishes this purpose to an appreciable degree. Eighty-four 
per cent of the plants reporting membership in community foreman associa- 
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tions believe in organized foreman training. Forty-eight per cent of these 
have conducted such courses as against 33 per cent for the entire survey 
group. 

The survey also, through a series of questions relative to production con- 
ferences, establishes the fact that production conferences are not generally 
considered by managers as a substitute for organized foreman training. Regu- 
lar production conferences, according to the survey, go hand in hand with the 
recognition of the need for organized foreman training. Plants which con- 
duct regular production conferences have used organized foreman training 
more frequently than have other plants. 


Organized Training of Foremen 


A large part of the foreman training work in New Jersey is centered in 
the University Extension Division of Rutgers. As a result of the presenta- 
tion of the committee’s report, considerable interest has developed among the 
manufacturers of the State in the organized training of foremen. 

A few copies of the report have been turned over to the University Ex- 
tension Division at New Brunswick and may be secured on request. 


Compensation of Salesmen 


By C. W. Grtter, Sales Promotion Manager, 
The Shelby Salesbook Company 


iow plan for compensating salesmen in the Shelby Salesbook Company in- 
cludes the following features : 


1. We work about go per cent on a commission plan. 
2. We have a salary plan for Student Salesmen between the ages of 21 


and 24 years, and the general plan on this is covered by the simple Memoran- 
dum of Agreement which you can readily identify. It should be said that we 
keep younger men coming along on this plan and have about twenty young 
fellows working on this arrangement at this time. If one moves up he is re- 
placed by a new man or if he drops out he is replaced. A great many of our 
good men of today came with us under this basis and this Student Plan ar- 
rangement puts the younger blood that is necessary in our sales force. 

3. In all cases the commission men, other than the Student Plan, pay their 
own expenses, although the District Manager in a case of a man working a 
rural territory or the provinces gets less of a per cent of a salesmen’s commis- 
sion than he does from the salesman who works under him in the Metropolitan 
District. 
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4. The compensation of our District Managers is made up of the com- 
missions on their own personal sales and also from a certain percentage of the 
code commission earned by the salesmen working under the District Manager. 
The District Manager as his commission on salesmen’s sales, gets 10 per cent 
on the salesmen’s commissions on rural salesmen and gets 15 per cent on the 
men who are working in the city under his direction. In addition to this he is 
paid 3 per cent on the gross sales of each man. 


5. The rates of commission are not the same on changes in quantity. We 
run a differential rate according to volume of sale. Different rates also apply 
on different products. In all cases the higher rates of commission are paid on 
the smaller orders. This range is from 25 per cent down to 8 per cent. 


6. Through paying the District Manager a certain percentage of the 
salesmen’s commissions, this gives him a differential rate whereas formerly he 
worked on a straight 5 per cent, and in this case the salesmen suffered the re- 
duction and the District Manager did not. Answering at this point the ques- 
tion that might arise as to whether the salesmen know what percentage of the 
commission is paid the District Manager—they do in all instances and con- 
trary to the general belief, we have no trouble or discussion on this score, and 
in fact we think the psychology of this arrangement better than where the 
salesman is in doubt as to the possible earnings of the District Manager as a 
result of his individual effort. 

7. We have no differential in commission rate governed by volume of 
sales, the volume of the individual order governing this point. 


8. All sales quotas are established at the beginning of each year and due 
consideration is given to analysis taken from the Hollerith Tabulating Ma- 
chine as to past business, population (white or black), potentialities, etc. 

9. The quotas are always expressed in dollars, although the amount of 


dollars that each man is to make is not disclosed except to the District Sales 
Manager. 


10. We have two quotas, one a Sales Quota and one a Contest Quota, and 
in conjunction with the Contest Quota we run a Point System on which we 
give different numbers of points according to the products sold. 

11. As to incentive given to each man who reaches or exceeds his quota, 
we have two separate plans. 

A. On the sales quota to each salesman who exceeds his previous year’s 
sales, we give him an extra 5 per cent based on his total commission for the 
year. For example, if a salesman exceeds during 1927 his 1926 sales and his 
commission to $3,000, he receives a bonus check of $150 February Ist. 

B. On Contest Quota we send each man at the beginning of the year a 
set of twelve Quota Notes, the first of which is shown in Figure 1. To- 
gether with this we send a Warranty which is duly signed by the salesman, 
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(Figure 2). These notes are redeemable according to the contest quota filled 
in so many dollars business each month, and are worked very much the same 
as a note at the Bank and a credit slip or debit slip is filled out accordingly 
and the note duly stamped when returned. Full report of contest quota stand- 
ing, advances, dereliction, etc., is printed each month in The Shel Bee N ews, 
a newspaper for the salesmen. 

In addition to the foregoing and based on contest quota and for special 
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January Ist, 1928 








ONE MONTH 


and as a matter of good faith, and as an expression of good intention J 


after date, for value received, 








promise to send to The Shelby Salesbook Company, at its Home Office, 


Shelby, Ohio 
Dollars 





IN ACCEPTABLE ORDERS 


And if the principle be not so paid when and as it becomes due the balance remaining is to be added to the other 
— Quota Notes now held by the ssid THE SHELBY SALESBOOK COMPANY, SHELBY, OHIO, 
— in my name. 
And if an amount of acceptable orders be sent to the said Home Office of the said THE SHELBY SALES- 
o) BOOK COMPANY, SHELBY, OHIO, in excess of the above mentioned principal, said excess is to be 
credited on the remaining notes now held by the 4id THE SHELBY SALESBOOK COMPANY, 
z SHELBY, OHIO, in my name. 
WITNESS MY HAND THE DAY AND YEAR ABOVE WRITTEN. 


i.) NUMBER 
© 
DUE Jan. 31st, 1928 SEAL 


QUOTA NOTE 











THE SHELBY SALESBOOK COMPANY 

















Ficure 1. THE DIMENSIONS OF THE ORIGINAL Quota Notes ARE 84” x34". TuHeEy 
ARE MARKED ONE MontH, Two MontTus, EtTc., up TO TWELVE MonrTuHs. 


sales, we have a Premium Catalogue and issue certain credits each month as 
shown in The Shel Bee News and these coupons are redeemable for the vari- 
ous items shown. A survey of the data* sent will disclose how this works out. 

12. In reference to what part selling expense is governed by territorial 
expense or gross profits on sales, we do not consider this directly, although 
indirectly we keep a most careful record of information of this character, ab- 
stracted from our Hollerith Tabulator and based on both billing and orders 
entered as sales. The compensation to the men, however, is based almost en- 
tirely on volume, but our entire compensation plan is subject to revision from 
time to time on results of profits, and during the past seven years the com- 
pensation of the men has shown a slight annual increase. In this connection 
with a growing volume we have not been faced with a necessity of a “reverse 
english” revision. 

In conclusion, it might be interesting for you to note, through a study of 


* Available at the offices of the Association. 
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our general plan, that our whole commission arrangement is based on Orders 
Billed and not received, and no credit goes to any salesman’s account until the 
goods are shipped, although we make advances, and weekly if desired. The 
general plan is completely explained in our Sales Manual. 


Ficure 2. 


Tarrant yp 


Know all men by these presents, that I, as a salesman of The Shelby Salesbook 
Company of Shelby, Ohio; in consideration of the support given me in the past and 
assured in the future so long as I continue to represent them, do hereby acknowledge 
a certain indebtedness to said Company, against which indebtedness I now stand ready 
to offer as security certain Cognovit Quota Notes, which I agree to sign and return to 
said company. 


And I do hereby Covenant and Warrant to the best of my conscientious effort and 
ability to redeem said indebtedness by the payment against same in Acceptable Orders 
each month, amounting to the monthly amounts shown on said notes, for twelve consecu- 
tive months, until said obligation is fully discharged. 


As a further evidence of good faith I agree to sign the twelve Quota Notes to 
the total value of my Nineteen Twenty-Seven Quota, the said notes to fall due the 
last day of each month during nineteen twenty-seven. It is understood that the Com- 
pany will return to me cancelled notes for each month that the aforesaid monthly obli- 
gations are duly met and it is likewise understood that in the event that amount due is 
not sent in during any month that the balance unredeemed is to be carried forward and 
the amount defaulted is to be added to the succeeding months’ Quota Notes until total 
amounts due are fully paid in. 


The Company, as party of the second part is to issue me a Credit Slip for each 
month that my Quota Obligation is fulfilled and in the event of unfulfillment is to 
advise me as to the exact balance lacking to pay off any months’ indebtedness, and in 
this case Company will issue and send me a Debit Slip showing said sum still due. 


Now the condition of the aforementioned obligation is such that if I, the said 
salesman, shall well and truly work and as a result of said work pay the Company said 
sum of Dollars in Orders when the same shall become due as evidenced by the twelve 
monthly Quota notes, the Salesman, will be duly and truly entitled to membership in 
“The Hundred Percent Club” of said Company, which organization is to hold a Soiree 
in the City of Shelby, County of Richland, State of Ohio, in honor of the illustrious 
members of this order with all expenses of transportation, housing and sustenance de- 
frayed by said Company. 


But if default be made in payment of total amount when and as same indebtedness 
becomes due or any part thereof, and for any reason whatsoever, the said Company 
and its assigns are hereby authorized to raise particular hell with said salesman and 
having raised said premises the company is further empowered to give certain additional 
parts of said property to the defaulter as the defaultation may seem to warrant. 


Therefore in witness whereby the party of the first part has set his hand and 
seal the day of the year incorporated in this document. 


WITNESS SALESMAN .ccccsccccccccscccccccccce 


eee eater ee eee eee eeeeseeeeeee tees eeeeee 


Return of notes and this document by return mail is earnestly solicited. 














Relation Between the Employment Department 


and the Foreman * 
By J. J. Lams, Director of Personnel, W. F. Hall Printing Company. 


ie CONSIDERING the number of diverse relations between the Employ- 

ment Department and the foreman I am reminded of a story told by Hal 
S. Ray, Director of Personnel and Public Relations, Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway Company. Mr. Ray says that when an analysis of the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the four races of Great Britain was requested, he re- 
ceived the following reply: 


“The Irishman does not know what he wants and isn’t satisfied until he gets it; 
the Welshman prays on his knees all day Sunday and on everybody else on week days; 
the Scotchman keeps the Sabbath holy and everything else she can get his hands on; and 
the Englishman is a self-made man and adores his maker.” 


Thus we shall find that the relations between the Employment Depart- 
ment and the foreman are even more broad and varied than the characteris- 
tics of our friends across the water. 

My thoughts emerge from the viewpoint of the medium-sized or small 
plant where the average Employment Department, or some responsible man 
who does the hiring, handles general personnel problems in addition to the 
usual employment matters. 

Let us review the activities of the foreman before he had the Employ- 
ment Department to relieve him of employment details. The foreman selected 
his own men through: 

a. Recommendations of present employees in his department. 

b. Occasional applicants. 

c. Groups waiting at gates in answer to advertisements or other 
notices. 

d. Personal feeling and liking. 

The foreman, in many cases, discharged his men as he desired, with never 
a thought as to justness of the case or whether some other department might 
be able to use the men. Today, as we look at these conditions which have 
gone by the board we are amazed at the waste of human effort, time and 
money. The resentment which must have taken place in the minds of em- 
ployees, when they found themselves entirely at the pleasure of some of the 
old type of foremen, was no mean factor in industrial unrest. 

The foreman guarded jealously his better men. Any attempts to secure 
men from his department for better positions in other departments would be 
met with howls of protest. Behind these protests was the fear that his de- 
partment would be placed in a difficult position. It is true that the foreman 





* Address before the Wisconstn Industrial Relations Association at Madison, Wisconsin. 
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may have spent much time in helping and instructing the men who were 
desired for other departments. Naturally all of this help given the man by 
the foreman made it all the more vital that those men so instructed be given 
opportunities for advancement rather than be held down due to lack of vision 
on the part of the foreman. It has taken and will yet take many years of help 
and training for the foreman to realize that changes in any organization are 
ordinarily for what is considered the betterment of the organization. 


The foreman or his clerk may have kept records in the way of names, 
rates and clock numbers of his men. In many cases the addresses of his men 
may have been a matter of memory. 

Dependent upon the characteristics of the foreman, absentism may have 
been followed up thorough verbal information only. 

Undoubtedly a time record was kept but in general it is doubtful if there 
was any standardized record regarding increases, promotions and transfers. 

All of this is stated with due respect, both to concerns whose size at 


' present, does not warrant an Employment Department and to those efficient 


foremen who within their time have been relieved of employment activities in 
detail. 


Now let us review the advantage secured after the installation of a cen- 
tralized employment office. 

It took a long time to overcome the resentment of the supervisory force 
when they saw themselves cut off from hiring their own men and women. 
This is but natural and human. We are dealing with human nature all day 
long either in our companies or outside after business hours. Such being the 
case, it took much argument and thought to show the supervisory force that 
the employment man was not after the foreman’s job. The employment 
manager, or whatever title may be given him, was there to HELP the fore- 
man and not to TAKE AWAY anything. 

However, it must be conceded that the average foreman had to know his 
job, but by placing the employing in an individual department it has been 
possible to secure a knowledge of sources of labor supply that never could 
be had under the old system. Also, continued employing by one department 
delegated to that duty developed a skilled technique which no foreman could 
find time to develop. Necessarily the foreman must be “sold” on the thought 
that the Employment Department is handling the selection of help in a credit- 
able manner. In many cases, depending upon the class of position in ques- 
tion, the Employment Department sifts out those applicants who are least 
fitted for the position open and leaves it up to the foreman to accept or reject 
the best material. In this connection the foreman can supply accurate job 
requirements and records of individual performances of the employees. From 
these records the Employment Department builds up more scientific means 
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for quickly and accurately identifying those who possess the required 
qualifications. 

In the foregoing we have arrived at one of the main points of contact 
and interdependence of the foreman and the Employment Department. 

The functions of the Employment Department are: 


To attract applicants for positions to the plant. 


To interview and select applicants for work from an organized labor market, not 
at the gate. 

To arrange interviews of the most likely applicants, in the more specialized posi- 
tions open, with the foreman and department heads. 

To interview all persons quitting so as to ascertain their reasons for leaving. 

To maintain proper records of present and past employees, of applicants who may 
be called in later, of all transfers and promotions, of labor turnover, and of such other 
personnel activities as may come under the Employment Department. 

To have a general knowledge of labor conditions in the community. 

To have a knowledge of labor conditions as related to the plant as a whole for use 
by the management. 

To assist in making the most advantageous transfers. 

To follow up the absentism problems. 


The first duty of the foreman to my mind is to produce with good quality 
the articles in which the company is engaged in manufacturing. An executive 
of a manufacturing company which adopted the new method of employment 
a few years ago has said: 

“One of the first benefits we derived was in freeing the foremen from the daily 
necessity of looking over men they needed at the factory door. Under the old system 
the first hour of each morning and the most critical hour from a departmental stand- 
point, was signalized by the absence of the foremen from their departments. The new 
system automatically changed this, and foremen were free to supervise work in their 
own departments, rather than lose hours daily in interviewing applicants for work.” 
Then come the other highly important duties of training his people, maintain- 
ing harmonious relations between his men and his company and between his 
department and other departments, requisitioning new help from the Employ- 
ment Department, keeping a friendly, yet dignified, interest in his men, keeping 
his costs down and maintaining safe conditions and good housekeeping. There 
are many other things such as production records, rating of men, etc., which 
enter into his problems but the point I wish to make is that the average busy 
foreman in a medium sized plant has his hands full in his department. The 
Employment Department acts as a staff assistant to the foreman who is in the 
line organization. There is no desire on the part of the Employment Depart- 
ment to supplant the foreman. The employment manager is there to HELP! 
This gives the foreman the needed time for supervision of work in process. 

I said that one of the duties of the Employment Department is to inter- 
view persons who are leaving the employ of the company. We are all aware 
of the variety of reasons given for leaving and we are also aware that many 
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of the reasons given are merely an excuse on the part of the quitting employee 
to secure his release so that he can get his final pay. 

The true reasons for leaving are helpful in compiling statistics for future 
employment policies. There are times when the excuses given involve the 
forman, somtimes apparently to his discredit. This is the time for the fore- 
man to be called in for a review of the matter. It has been my experience 
that when the quitting employee knew the foreman was coming to the em- 
ployment office, the departing man changed his story. I am bringing out the 
point that the Employment Department and the foreman must work hand in 
hand and with mutual confidence in one another, the company coming first, 
and that cannot be done unless there is a breadth of human understanding and 
attempt to solve their problems together. 

I do not say that a foreman is always right in dealing with his people. 
Neither is the Employment Department of any organization without fault. 
But just as cooperation and mutual understanding is necessary between the 
Sales and Production Departments where the interests of the company and 
customers are concerned so is it just as essential that utmost cooperation and 
harmony prevail between the foreman and the Employment Department for 
the interests of the company and of the employee or ex-employee. We all can 
absorb more training of this nature whatever may be our position in life. 


Mutual Interest of Employment Department and Foreman 


The foreman is interested in the Employment Department from the 
standpoint of securing the best obtainable men at the required time. The 
interest of the Employment Department is to supply the foreman with the 
best obtainable help by intelligent study of labor conditions. The interests of 
both are to serve the company faithfully, giving employees and ex-employees 
the true deal according to the merits. 

When an Employment Department once commences to function well it 
can supply the foreman with a mine of information. Some of these points 
of information are: General conditions in plant as a whole, giving figures 
on serious labor turnover and reason for same in the department which the 
foreman supervises; suitable help in other departments which may be trans- 
ferred to an interested foreman; general ratings of men over a period of 
months as compiled from monthly ratings submitted by the foreman; ex- 
periences in securing help in companies where seasonal business produces 
high labor turnover; and other points which will help the foreman to under- 
stand some of the activities and problems of the Employment Department. 

The following practice may or may not be in general use in companies. 
Anyway, it is worthy of mention. The presence of the Employment Manager 
at Foremen’s Meetings, Conferences, Clubs or what have you, has a decided 
point of interest. An exchange of problems and points in common brings the 
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two important bodies of any plant into more intimate contact with resultant 
good for all. Another point of contact is invited if the employment manager 
or one of his representatives makes it a regular routine to visit each depart- 
ment daily, talking with the foreman to ascertain the general status of matters 
as related to the Employment Department. Special cases of absentism; prog- 
ress of new men; further requirements; special service within the ability of 
the company for individual employees; and other matters of varying degrees 
in nature form the bases of “selling” the Employment Department to all fore- 
men in these daily visits. 

I have not said anything regarding examinations and tests. This field of 
endeavor is being thoroughly studied by larger companies. It is in its infancy 
but any company can prepare simple job tests or questionnaires which will 
prove of immense value in selecting applicants for positions. It is here that 
the foreman on the job can furnish detailed information for the preparation 
of abundant material to place the right man in the right job and not fit round 
pegs into square holes. In the preparation of job specifications a foreman 
or a committee of foremen is quite essential to prepare these important papers. 


In many medium sized plants the Employment Department handles the 
safety work. Here is a real point of contact which must be kept alive at all 
times. The employment manager may or may not be an experienced safety 
man, but with him at the helm it is a part of his work to keep all of the fore- 
men “pepped” up on the subject of safety. A knowledge of the absentees 
and the causes enables the employment manager to maintain proper records 
on lost time accidents so that all foremen may be kept informed of how they 
rate as to days lost due to accidents in their departments. 


Reports of Absence 


There is another real service which the foreman and Employment De- 
partment can work out together. Reports of absence from employees ordi- 
narily should come to the employment office and then be relayed to the fore- 
man interested. In brief, causes for absence are: Illness of employee or some- 
one of his family ; disability due to an accident, personal business, or just plain 
quitting of job by staying away. If the company has a Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation carried on in a small way, it has been my experience that one or more 
working employees will not only make it their duty but will be glad to call 
on the sick employee provided that there is some one to inform them of the 
illness of one of their people. The employment manager not only knows the 
address of the sick employee but ordinarily he knows of one or more em- 
ployees in the company who live near the sick person. It is only the matter 
of a conversation between the foreman and the employment manager asking 
Sam Jones living in a certain locality to call upon John Smith who has re- 
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ported as ill. There is not the least thought of checking up on the truth of the 
report. It is only one of many ways in which each employee gets the feeling 
that there is a friendly feeling in the organization expressed by an effort to 
assist one another. In my experience anyone who has been asked to call upon 
another member has accepted his assignment with pleasure. 

Ordinarily, the well-rounded foreman is the recipient of much confi- 
dential information from his men. Some of this he can handle, and some of 
it, with the knowledge of the employees involved, can be turned over to the 
Employment Department for attention. On the other hand, some employees 
are more or less timid about talking over personal things with their foreman 
and yet they will tell the employment manager all of their difficulties. Here, 
again, tactful and frank conversations between the employment manager and 
the foreman will result in a solution of troubles where the foreman can help. 


Handling of Human Problems 


We have seen that while the Employment Department is dealing with 
human beings to a large extent, the foreman is not only concerned with human 
beings but he must produce. When centralized employment departments were 
first conceived, it was not with the idea of taking anything away from the 
foreman, as I have stated before, but it was rather to be of aid to the foreman. 
It is difficult to draw the line as to where the employment manager may 
handle some of the human problems which come his way. The foreman is 
interested in the troubles of his people and so is the employment manager 
where he thinks his service is necessary. In cases of conflict of opinion be- 
tween the foreman and employment manager as to which one should perform 
a service there is liable to be a complete halt with the troubled employee at 
sea as to where he can get the desired help. In such cases as these a definite 
policy in so far as possible should settle cases rather than see a case of dog 
eat dog with the employee looking on and wondering if the entire company is 
run on principles producing the practice he has noted between foreman and 
employment manager. This is a serious matter, as the average employee is 
acquainted with the two heads involved. The employee may then base his 
opinion of the company, as a whole, upon the functioning of those individuals 
with whom he has had personal contact. It is not out of place to mention that 
in the average number of cases the employee does not have such close contact 
with any other executives in a company. Hence, the company is on trial be- 
fore the men in cases of visible differences of opinion and lack of set policy. 
Further, when no action is taken in his case the employee thinks that he has 
been put off and as a result there is the feeling of dissatisfaction. On the 
other hand, when the employee observes complete accordance he has the con- 
fidence that this same agreement and harmony of the foreman and Employ- 
ment Department exists throughout the rest of the organization. 
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We have seen in the first part of this paper that some years ago when the 
pendulum of industrial relations was at one side of its swing, the foreman 
was gradually being relieved by the Employment Department of many em- 
ployee problems. There is usually a counterswing to every outward swing of 
a pendulum so that of late years the point has arisen that the Employment 
Department may, in its zeal, take so many things away from the foreman 
that the human contact between foreman and man may be lost. This is not 
so good. In the eyes of the man the foreman is the management. Human 
relations between foreman and man should be rounded out so that the em- 
ployment manager should be a counselor, entering into a triumvirate only after 
the foreman and man have first talked over the problem involved and are in 
need of help. 


It is of importance, therefore, to adopt a definite policy of a happy 
medium in the relations of the foremen, the Employment Department and 
the man. 

The high lights of this paper are: 


1. The Employment Department is organized to help the foreman and 
not take anything away from him. 


2. The Employment Department acts as a staff rather than as a line 
organization. 


3. The foreman can learn much from the Employment Office activities. 
4. Interdependence of functions of each upon the other in preparation 
of job specifications and in forming ideas as to better selection of help. 


5. Foreman’s primary object is to produce. Staff assistants should be 
able to pass on selection of help. 


6. Presence of employment manager at foremen’s meetings to take part 
in discussion is beneficial. 


7. Employment Department ordinarily keeps foreman enthused on sub- 
ject of safety. 

8. Last but of growing importance in future: Danger of Employment 
Department, in its zeal, taking over all the human relationships with the man, 
so that the human contact between man and foreman is supplanted by human 
contact between the Employment Office and man. The personal contact be- 
tween foreman and man must never be in the background. The foreman 
must deal with the problems of his men at all times with the Employment De- 
partment ready to assist if possible and necessary. 

g. Setting up as standard a policy as is possible with respect to the re- 
sponsibilities and contacts which shall be carried by the foreman or by the 
Employment Department. 
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Placement, Transfers and Dismissals * 


By A. M. Monks, Employment Manager, Barber-Colman Company. 


INCE the beginning of the World War, Government Research has estab- 
lished the fact that the dollar output of our American workman has prac- 
tically doubled, and has further gone on record attributing the cause in a small 
way to better machinery, but to a greater extent, to the gradual bettering of 
mutual understanding between employer and employee. The Industrial Rela- 
tions Association of Wisconsin contributed to this enviable record, and are at- 
tempting to further perfect, if possible, their methods of application. 
The employment manager realizing his responsibility for future progress 
must of necessity carefully examine the foundation upon which he is building 
what we have already termed mutual understanding. 


Placement 


The company that it is my pleasure to serve are manufacturers of high- 
grade machinery and small tools, and the greater percentage of our labor 
requirements is for skilled mechanics. When we are hiring a mechanic, the 
first essential for the employment manager to discover is the amount of skill 
and training the applicant possesses. We endeavor to do this in a pleasant, 
tactful manner and without asking any leading questions. We endeavor to 
keep the applicant at his ease, and give him an opportunity to make a good 
impression. It must be remembered that the applicant may be so fearful that 
he will be turned down, that he doesn’t make the best possible impression, 
and we may lose the opportunity of acquiring the services of a good man, 
and he lose a good job just because the employment manager wasn’t quite 
human enough, or didn’t have quite enough sympathy in his make-up. It 
must be remembered that the employment office in the minds of a great many 
is the seat of nervousness. A man’s job is an essential to him; it’s his bread 
and butter; and the successful employment manager will do his utmost to 
find out the man’s qualifications, and being familiar with all of the jobs in 
the plant, so place the applicant that he can get his bread and butter in an 
ever increasing quantity by simply giving him the opportunity to improve him- 
self through his own efforts and the organization’s help. 

There are times when the shoe is on the other foot. The employment 
manager has jobs, the production departments want help, there are more jobs 
than men. The applicants who apply at the employment office are simply 
looking around. They are going to take a job where they can do the best. 
The employment manager is going to be kind and polite, and do everything in 





1Presented before the Industrial Relations Association of Wisconsin. 
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his power to attract these people to his place. It is a very easy matter for an 
employment manager with short curt answers to applicants that he doesn’t 
hire, or with rosy dreams to applicants that he does hire but can’t make the 
dreams come true, to cripple himself seriously in the local labor market. The 
American working man is nobody’s dumbbell, and he will honor you and 
cooperate with you only as long as you shoot square with him. 

After we get the applicant whom we have hired placed where our judg- 
ment told us that he would do the best, or rather after we picked the proper 
candidate for the job we wanted to fill, we have not finished with him. It is 
our business to know how he gets along on that job, and that is the reason we 
go to the expense of keeping personnel records, which are made up from the 
constant flow of information coming into the personnel office. If the per- 
sonnel record does not show the results expected, it is up to the personnel 
manager to discover what the trouble is. Maybe the fellow put it over on us. 
Maybe we weren’t as smart as we thought we were when we interviewed him. 
He made us think he had skill perhaps that he didn’t have, but if he was in- 
telligent enough to get away with it, he surely can’t be a total loss. He may 
be improperly placed, but we have him. He proved at least that he was clever 
when he got in. It is up to us to see that he gets some special supervision, 
or to transfer him to some job that he can handle satisfactorily and improve 
himself. Let us feel it our duty to get this man into such a condition of effi- 
ciency that he will not have to lie. He will have confidence in his own ability 
and demonstrate it. No man can help but have a kindly feeling toward the 
organization that made him a success. 

The successful employment manager must learn to be tolerant with his 
fellowmen because most of the applicants for employment do not confine their 
conversation strictly to the truth. They came to get a job, they want a job 
or they wouldn’t have come, and they are not going to tell you anything that 
might hinder them from getting the job. For instance, if the man had just 
been discharged from a neighboring plant, and you asked him where he 
worked before, you could not expect him to tell you the truth. Why? He is 
afraid you are going to call up that other fellow on the telephone. He feels 
that he is bound to get a black eye from the other fellow and no job from 
you. I do not place a great deal of confidence in checking up a man’s per- 
formance with former employers. It is not entirely reliable, and is likely 
to work a serious social injustice. There may have been reasons beyond the 
man’s control that caused his poor record. It may have been the fault of the 
management in the other plant. On the other hand, you may be given a clean 
bill of health on the fellow, but the other concern’s requirements were dif- 
ferent from yours and he doesn’t fit at all on your job. 

We mustn't lose sight of our policy. We are endeavoring to make men 
who will have confidence in us, who will work with us to the best of their 
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ability for their own advancement and incidentally for the profit of the firm. 
Is it right that we should condemn forever the man who has slipped? Isn’t 
it possible and very likely probable that this fellow can come back, that he 
profited by his disastrous experience and will be better for it? If we are 
suspicious and distrustful of people, isn’t it very likely that they will feel 
the same suspicion and distrust toward us? If the man has a fault that can 
be corrected, isn’t it possible that every executive or foreman with whom he 
has come in contact has been too uninterested and too cowardly to tell this 
man exactly what his trouble was? I have known of men to be discharged 
who never knew the real reason why they were discharged. Simply to avoid 
an argument, nobody told them the truth, nobody gave them an opportunity 
to profit by their errors, the concern’s representative simply left them to go 
elsewhere and get a job, and probably do the same thing over again. I have 
on a great many occasions invited young men into my office, won their con- 
fidence, called their attention to their failings, honestly told them what the 
outcome would be if the condition were not corrected, advised them how to 
correct it, related experiences of my own young life, and gained the sincere 
gratitude of those men. It has surely been a pleasure in most instances to 
watch these fellows improve. I always make it a point to tell the foreman 
about our conversation, tell him what I expect of this fellow, and solicit his 
assistance. That makes a combination that is bound to get somewhere. 

The employment manager having all the facts procurable concerning the 
applicant, given time enough to find what he considers the right man for the 
job, a perfect understanding with the man when he gets him as to wages, 
hours, kind of work, no “applesauce” just the truth, plus a little luck, ought 
to properly place the big percentage, but if he can’t wait to get what he wants, 


he must take the best he can get. If we misplaced him, we still have a way 
out—the transfer. 


Transfers 


Transfers are made for several different reasons. One is to keep the 
labor force in each department coincident with the work. Another reason is 
for promotion. Another is for people who are not doing well where they 
are, to give them a chance in something else. Transfers are often given to 
employees who are convalescing from an illness so that the work may be more 
in conformity with their physical condition. We have recently transferred an 
expert toolmaker from the tool and die department to mowing grass, cutting 
dandelions, and trimming vines in the recreation park at the plant. We could 
have hired people just as capable on that kind of work and for just one-half 
the money we paid this toolmaker, but the toolmaker had been sick, he needed 
outdoor work and sunshine to hasten his recovery, and I believe that the 
arrangement was mutually profitable. The toolmaker got a living. We got 
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him back into an earning capacity earlier. He appreciated the interest we 
took in his case, and I am sure that his feeling toward the company is kindly 
in the extreme, a feeling that he will likely pass on to his friends and asso- 
ciates. This was not done from a selfish motive; it was done to help this 
man in his time of trouble, and it worked out profitably for both of us. 


The average highly skilled American workman would eat snowballs be- 
fore he would ask for financial help. I know this to be a fact because intelli- 
gent people in temporary financial difficulty prefer to go to a loan agent and 
pay him 3% per cent interest a month rather than ask for assistance from 
their employers. It is their pride or rather interest in themselves that causes 
them to do this. They do not want their employer to know anything except 
that they are a howling success. 


That feeling, I believe, is just what we want. Give me a man that is 
interested in himself. I don’t believe the average workman is very much in- 
terested in his company. I think he is interested in his work because he is 
interested in himself. If he is interested in his own advancement, he is apt 
to be honest, ambitious, becoming skillful as rapidly as possible in whatever 
his line of endeavor may be. Isn’t that just exactly what we want? Let us 
be sure that we don’t discourage him by neglecting to recognize his changing 
ability. 

Transfer from one department to another coincident to the work in the 
different departments is: first, immediate relief for the department in need; 
second, an aid in employment stabilization ; third, training for the employees 


transferred. A specialist in one line through transfers may become familiar 
with more than one line of work. 


Transfers Through Training 


Transfers for promotion are often brought about through employees 
training themselves for more desirable positions either through correspond- 
ence schools or night schools, and sometimes it is discovered that a person in 
the organization has ability along a certain line that has been underestimated, 
and he is so situated that he is not being used to the best advantage, which, 
of course, is the company’s loss as well as his own. 

Transfers are a good cure for cliques. 


Our apprentices after having served their time in the vestibule school are 
transferred periodically from one department to another. 

The exercise of transfers, however, is not as simple as it sounds. Man 
is an animal of habits. He doesn’t like to be disturbed in his work any more 
than he likes to go to the dining room and find someone seated at his place. 
Men are usually agreeable to the transfer if the employment manager will 
take them into his confidence and explain to them why he wishes to transfer 
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them, why it is to them an advantage, if any, and if there is any disadvantage 
to the men, that in your best judgment it is the thing to do for everybody 
concerned, and that it will be as temporary as possible. You will in that way 
convince all except the most obstinate. 


Selling Transfers to the Foreman 


Another obstacle the employment manager will run into in exercising the 
right of transfer is the foreman. He dislikes to see you take a good man out 
of his department. The employment manager should make an investigation 
of the conditions in this department, that is, what the man that he wants is 
doing, and whether he can be spared from that department without injuring 
it. Then he must insist on having the man that he wants. You will remem- 
ber years ago before employment offices were established as a centralized unit, 
that the common practice of foremen in transferring people was a decided 
failure. If the superintendent told Foreman John Smith to send two men to 
Jack Jones, would John Smith send him the best he had? Oh, no! He had 
what he considered a couple of lemons so he just unloaded them on Jack 
Jones. It didn’t take Jack Jones long to find out that he had a couple of 
lemons, so all the Jack Jonses grew suspicious of transfers, and that suspicion 
still lingers in the minds of the old foremen. 

I am ashamed to say it, but I used to do that trick myself. Why did I 
do it? Because we didn’t have a personnel director to educate us to the fact 
that one department, even though we were responsible for that departmnt, 
did not constitute the entire plant. We didn’t stop to think that it was the co- 
operation of all departments that made it possible to turn out a product that 
could be sold at a profit in order that the business could endure. But that old 
order of things is passing and the employment department as a central unit, . 
furnishing to each department the best of service, little by little gaining the 
confidence of the foremen and the men, carefully engineering every problem 
that comes up, considering itself simply a service department, is responsible 
for this change, and when we come to attend a convention dealing with this 
subject matter, we do so to increase our knowledge of these subjects in order 
that we may improve the service that we are rendering. 

It is our custom before making a transfer that comes from a request to 
be transferred to insure ourselves that the request is not simply the result of 
a whim. We oftentimes discover that Jack asks for a transfer because Bill 
over in the other department told his wife that he had a much better job, and 
his wife told my wife, and my wife, of course, thinks I am quite a fellow, and 
says, “Why don’t you get a transfer and get as good a job as Bill has?” That 
gives the employment manager a chance to get in a good lick. He can get out 
his personnel record of Jack. He can probably show Jack where he spoiled 
work, and suggests that possibly that was carelessness. Of course, we may 
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have a little argument, but we can keep the argument friendly. Possibly we 
can show Jack where his attendance might have been better. Maybe Jack 
had been tardy often and a fault finder. Maybe we can suggest to Jack that 
he has an opportunity to make his job just as good as Bill’s job through his 
own efforts right where he is, and in the future be able to go to his wife and 
tell her truthfully Bill hasn’t a better job. “I have the best job and get the 
most pay.” On the other hand, we sometimes discover that it is advisable to 
transfer Jack because he requests it. He sometimes has a very good reason, 
but I would advise any employment manager making a transfer from one 
department to another to have the approval of both foremen concerned before 
it is made. 


Dismissals 


Discharge is the capital punishment of industry, and before that extreme 
measure is exercised, we should be convinced that it is the best thing to do, 
or rather the only thing to do. I do not believe that the power to discharge, 
except in emergencies, should rest with the foreman alone. To insure that 
discharge is the only resort, I believe it should be a rule that the foreman, 
the employment manager and the head of the division should know the facts 
pertaining thereto and be agreed. A man unjustly discharged is a menace in 
the labor market, while a man who should be discharged and is retained is 
just a load to carry, a detriment to the department’s morale, making it in- 
creasingly difficult for the foreman to maintain the necessary discipline. After 
deciding on a discharge, the foreman, of course, is the person to do it. When 
the discharged employee comes to the employment office for his check-out, it 
is essential that we do not show any resentment toward him, let us be just 
as kind to him when he goes out as we were when he came in. Chances are 
that he has to work, has a family to support and must find a job elsewhere. 
Some fatherly advice as to his conduct in the new place will not be amiss if 
tactfully given, and at least we can extend our sympathy to him, and wish him 
better luck next time. He may be sore at the time, but he can’t help but re- 
member that the employment manager seemed to feel sincerely sorry that he 
had been unsuccessful, and begin to feel that possibly it was his own fault. 
He may find himself saying, “There was nothing for them to do except can me. 
It was a pretty good place to work. It’s too bad I didn’t stay and behave my- 
self, and the fellow told me that he might take me back some day. I guess 
I won’t go out and howl my head off about that company being a bum place 
to work.” 

If the employment manager has full confidence in the sincerity of the 
policy of his house, it is easy for him to sell the employees the peace of mind 
that comes from confidence. 
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